Oxford and the Reformation

In order to compel submission on the pan of
the city, the mayor and twenty of the citizens were
discommoned in 1533, so that

f* no schollar nor none of their servants, should buy nor sell
with none of them, neither eat nor drink in their houses,
under pain of for every time of so doing to forfeit to the
Commissary of 6s. and 8d."

For twenty years the quarrel dragged on, till at
last both parties grew weary. In 1542 arbitrators
were called in, and Wolsey's charter was repealed.
But under Elizabeth, when in Leicester they had
elected a Chancellor of sufficient power to represent
their interests, the University began to endeavour to
regain the privileges and franchises which, as they
maintained, had only been in abeyance. An Act of
Parliament was procured which confirmed the old
obnoxious charter of 1523, but with a clause of all
the liberties of the mayor and town. This clause led
the way to fresh acts of aggression on either side, and
renewed recriminations and disputes until, OD the
report of two judges, a series of orders was promulgated
by the Privy Council (1575), intended to set at rest
the differences between the two bodies for ever. But
the result fell short of the intention. The opposition
at this time had been led by one William Noble, who
lived in the old house known as Le Swynstock.
Smarting under the sting of false imprisonment, Noble
commenced suits in the Star Chamber against the
University, and presented petitions both against that
body and the mayor and citizens. His popularity was
such that he was elected Member of Parliament for
the city.

Wolsey, as we have seen, had taken some steps
towards establishing public lectureships in the University.
But he provided no permanent endowment for these
chairs. His designs developed into a grander scheme.